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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the evaluation of the , 
Betterment through fiilingualism Program at Morris High School, New 
York City, in 1981-82. The program was .funded by Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Adt* for the purpose of developing 
Hispanic students/ English language skills and preventing truancy. 
Three hundred students^ were enrolled in the program, half of whom - 
were in ninth grade. Chapter 1 of the report describes student 
qharacter istits (sex, grade , race , or igin of birth, etc.). Chapter 2 
outlines the program's policy! philosophy, organization, funding, and 
its gdals. Chapter 3 highlights instructional components of the 
program., including native Language arts and mainstream courses*. 
Chapter 4 describes the program's noninstructional components: 
supportive services (educational and personal counseling, home 
visits); curriculum development; staff development; and parental 
involvement* Chapter 5 present? the assessment instruments and 
procedures, and the results. of student testing. It is stated that 
although improvements were noted (from previous years) in staff and 
curvdculum development and classroom language policy, the program 
still does not demonstrate adequate interface between content area 
curricula and career/vocational education. Overall, however, the 
program is Judged to be successful. Specific recommendations are 
offered for improvement in deficient areas. Appended to the report 
are various instructional aids, evaluation , forms , and a bilingual 
newsletter from the school. (WAM) 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
OF PROJECT BETTERMENT THROUGH BILINGUAL ISM / 
MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL . ^ T 

1981-1982 . 



This prdject, in its third year of Title VII fundinq, provided E.S.L. 
and bilinqual instruction to 300 Hispanic students of limited Enqlish 
prof iciency* in qrades nine throuqh twelve. More than half of the students 
in the proqram were enrolled in the ninth qrade. Approximately 86 ^percent 
of the proqram students were f oreiqn-born, almost half of these in 
Puerto $ico. Proqram students varied in Enqlish-lariquaqe proficiency, 
native-lanquaqe ^ability, and overall academic preparedness. 

The major qoals of the proqram were ^the development of Enql ish-1 anquaqe 
skills and the prevention of truancy amonq Hispanic students. These 
qoal* jvere reflected on the -proqram's commitment to providinq a stronq 
network of supportive services and /its strictly enforced lanquaqe policy. 
This pol icy consisted of a series ,of quidelines delin^atinq the ^percentaqe 
of time'Enqlish and Spanish must be used in the ~cl assroom and for what 
purposes, -The proqram was .hiqhly structured in aSI 1 of its components 
and provided students with considerable inrlividua/l attention. 

Title VII and ta* levy funds supported administrative and support staff. 
Instructional serviced were, provided by a combination of Title V,II, tax 
levy, and P.S.E.N. monies, 'Curriculum materials were developed in career 
education, histohy, and science. Development activities for staff members 
included monthly meetinqs, classroom observations, and orientation sessions 
for new teachers in addition to attendance at workshops and university 
courses. Supportive services to proqram students* consisted of personal 
counselinq, educational quidance, t outside referrals, and family assistance 
in the form of home visits. An important componertt of the counselinq effort 
was' truancy and drop-out prevention for ninth graders* Parents of proqram 
students participated in a bilinqual advisory council, school -wide and 
program activities, and responded to an annual questionnai re solicitinq 
suqqestions for jmQroving the proqram. r 

' < 

Students were assessed in Enql ish-1 anquaqe proficiency ( Criterion 
Referenced Englfsh Syntax Test ); native-lanquaqe ability (Interamerican 
Series , Prueba de Lectura ); social studies, mathematics, and science 
(teacher-made tests); and attendance (school and proqram records). 
Quantitative analysis demonstrates that: 

--Students at L.evels I and II of the CREST achieved^ qains 
of more than one objective per month of* fall E.S.L. 
instruction. Students at Level III showed mpdest/qains - 
and failed to meet % the proposed criterion. Overall qain 
rates for the sprinq were very similar to thfe fall. 
♦ 

—In Spanish readinq, students at , al 1 qrades and test levels, 
with the, exception of two twelfth qraders, made statistically 
siqnificanttgains an^Kattained the project's objective \ 
for this area. 
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'-—In mathematics, durinq the fall term proqram' students 
failed to meet the criterion for mastery (that. 70 
percent or more of the students pass teacher-made 
mathematics examinations). Durinq the sprinq term, the 
overall passinq r.ate exceeded the proqram's objective. 
In qeneral, ninth qraders appeared to experience the 
qrdatest difficulty while students in the upper qrades 
tended to surpass the criterion level. 

— In'' science, proqram students achieved overall success rates 
which equalled or surpassed the v establish£ti criterion. Ninth 
graders,' however, failed to meet the 70 percent criterion 
ift both the fall and sprinq. 

— In social studies, students met the proqram criterion only 
Jn the sprinq' term, the performance of ninth-qrade students 
was especially low overall, as was tenth and twelfth qraders 
< in the fall term* 

— In native Tanquaqe arts, the program's objective was attained 
by students in both terms. Ninth qraders showed the lowest 
passinq rates and eleventh qraders achieved. the. hiqhest. 

--The attendance rate of proqram students was siqnlf icantly 
higher than the 72 percent reported for the school as a 
whole. proqram substantially surpassed i%s objective 
' in this area. 

The followinq recommendations were aimed at improvinq the overall 
effectiveness of the proqram: 

— Focusinq greater attention on the implementation of career 
and vocational education in the content areas and supple- 
menting this instruction with a guidance proqram using a 
workshop format; 

— Giving priority to the planned revision of curriculum and 
instructional strategies for immiqrant students with limited 
literacy skills in 'their native lanquage; 

— Under the direction of the resource specialist, identifying 
instructional materials relevant to overaqe students with 
literacy skills problems; * 

-.-Developinq a counselinq proqram, under the auspices of the 
guidance staff, qeared tp truant students using behavior 
modification and values clarification techniques; 

C • 

— Oocumentinq those teachinq and counselinq techniques which 
are particularly effective in workinq with overaqe and semi- 
literate students; 
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-Continuinq the distribution of memoranda qeared toward 4 
staff development and supdI ementinq them with more informal • 
contacts between the administrative staff and faculty in 
order to' increase communication and feedback; 

*~ . 

-Includinq the family assistant and paraprofe'ssionals in 
monthly meetinqs and staff development activities; 

-Continuinq and increasinq student-centered activities and 
other related activities that both reinforce students 1 * | 
self-confidenc§« and increase the visibility of the proqram. 



t 
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BETTERMENT THROUGH BILINGUALI 
e AT MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL 



Location: 

Year of Operation: 

C 

Target Language: 
Number of Participants: 
•Principal : s 
Project D1 rector: 
Bill ngual Coordinator: 



166 Street and Boston Road 
^ronx, New York 10456 

1981-1982, third year of 
Title VII funding 

Spanish 

300 students 

Frances Vazquez 

Frances Vazquez 
Irma Nesci 



. INTRODUCTION 

The Betterment through Bilingual ism Program completed its third year of 
E.S.E.A. Title VII funding in June, 1982. The major goals of the program are 
the development of Hiispanic students' English-language skills and*the preven- 
tion "of truancy. - ■ 

The dedication with whicfi these goals are pursued by th£ sctjool principal, 
the pro^raift's administrative and supporttve # services staff, and the teachers n 
is evident in the procedures that have been instituted to ^systematize instruc- 
tion according to very specific objectives. They are also reflected in the 
methods used to improve the quality of teaching, in the program's adhererice 

to a detailed language policy statement, and in the attention cfiven to school 

« • 
and class attendance patterns. 

The program, highly structured in^all of its activities, is also distin- 
guished in the individual attention it give? to. students through home visits, 
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and regular counseling and guidance sessions. The program staff members work % 
to instill a sense of selVconfidence and worthiness in students wha struggle 
to survive an economically depressed and often psychologically frustrating 
home envi ronment. 

To Achieve its goals, the program depends on a large staff of administra- 
tors, teachers, and supportive services sp^cialists, all of whom are bilingual 
and many of whom belong to the same ethnic groups as the students they serve* 
The core staff consists of three persons: the assistant principal for foreign 
language, English as a second language, and bilingual education; the bilingual 
program coordinator; and the bilingual resource specialist.^ The .school princi- 
pal, who was the former prograirf di rector, has retained that title .>and continues 
to be a strong influence in the program, particularly in policymaking decisions. 

This document , represents an evaluation that ericomptsses information from > 

previous years as<&gll as the current'year of the project* The descriptive 

sections summarize those findings that, were documented extensively in the 

j 

1980<-81 report, and concentrates on thos^ areas that were singled-out in 

1981-82 for further investigation. K \ 

The 1981-82 evaluation was carried out using the following procedures: 

--Three visits were made to -Morris High School during the month 
of May; 1982. The purpose of the visits was to interview staff 
and students, eficit,the information specified in the Office of 
Educational Evaluation (O.E\E^) evaluation instruments and 
guestionnai res, review documents on program, activities and 
achievements, and observe classes while in session. 

--Lengthy interviews were conducted with the program coordinator () 
arid the assistant principal for foreign language, English/as 
a second language, and bilingual education. Shorter inter- 
\ views (lasting between 45 minutes to. one hour) were held with 

* the supportive services staff, paraprofessiohals, and resource 
specialist. Additionally, meetings were he14 with students * 
and tfie school principals 



Three classes were observed while in session, \ 

Documents related to .staff development activities were thoroughly* 
reviewed and discussed with the administrative staff. 
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I. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS ' 

Betterment through Bi]inguafl ism provides bilingual instructiona? and 

supportive services to 300 Spanish-speaking* students. Of the 300 students* , 

in the program, approximately 260 or 86 percent were born outside the 

♦ 

United- States (see Table 1); the 'other 14 percent of the program students* 
were born in the United States, Among the students born here, many have 
attended schools in New York. These students have a functional knowledge 
of English, but are neither able to read nor write it, 

TABLE 1 

Number and Percentages of Students by Country of Birth ~* - 
f Language: Spanish , - 



' * t . . . . 


Country 'of Birth % 


Number 

V 


Percent 




Puerto Rico 
Dominican Republic 
Cuba 

^Honduras ^ 
'Guatemala 
El Salvador 
Ecuador 
Peru 

United States 


137 
55 
3 
6 
2 

24 
29 
1 
40 


46 
18 
1 

■ 2 

1 

8 ' 
10 

less than 1 
14 

« 

■ 




Total 


297 


100 

t 





. The highest percentage of students (46 percent 4 ) was born in Puerto Rico, 
the next highest (18 percent) in the Dominican Republic, 



# Only 14 percent of the students are United States-born. 
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The students participating in the bilingual program. constitute approxi- 
mately 22 percent of the Spanish-speaking student population (1,359) attending 
Morris. The Hispanic population represents 65 percent of the total student 

* 

body at Morris; the remaining 35 percent (732)jpre mostly black students. 

The- student^ share a common ^language, Spanish, yet differ in their literacy 
in this language. The range of literacy, according to 'the pragram coordinator,. 

from, t be "barely literate to the very ^sophisticated." General ly,/ students^ 
who have-lUved and attended schobls in urban areas in their countries* of ori r 
gin ate •f^e'Oi terate4in Spanish than students comirfg from rural v settings. 

# V * - - ■ 

Their English proficiency is also highly varied; however, when tested with the.- 
x ■ • 

Language Assessment Battery (LAB), they were all identified to be of limited*. 

b . ■ • ^ ^ . : 

English proficienpy (LER') as per the guidelines of the New York City Board\ w . 
of 'Education. 

tyore than half (157) of the students in the program are enrolled in the 
ninth grade; in grades ten through twelve, the enrollment declines progressively 
(see Table 2). The number of students promoted is also highest in the njnth 
grade; however, for all grades, the percent of student^ promoted is very low 
due to truancy, fate entries, and high, student mobility (see Table 3). 
Interrupted schooling or lack of 'educational opportunity in their native coun- 
try results in many students being overage for their grade. Table 4 presents 
the number of students by age and gritfe. 
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JARLE 2 

* 

Number and Percentages of Students by Sex and Grade 

A. ' ; 



Percent Percent ^ Column Total 

Grade Male of Female of TOTAL * Percent of 





N 


Grade 


N 


Grade 




. All Students 




W- 












9 


80^; 


51 . 






158 


■\ - 


10 


48 


1 64 


27 


36 


75 


25. • , 




22 s 


39 


34 


61 


56 " 


. / 19- ' 


12 \ 


2 


25 


6 


• 75 


. 8 


3 


Total 


152 


51 


145 


49 


297 


100 • • 



Program students are approximately evenly divided by sex; there is a 
'* slightly higher proportion of males than females. However, the pro<- 
portion of female students is higher in grades 11 and 12.' 

„ Most students, 53 percent, are in grade 9. The percentage of stu- 
dents decreases as the grade level increases*. 

TABLE 3 

Enrollment and Promotions by Grade 



Grade 


* Retji ster Data 


Number ■ of 

Students 

Promoted 


Percent 
Prpmoted 


. Percent JVan,o£ed- ^ ^ 
(Di scounting r Late 
Entries and Truants) 






155* 


32 


20.6 


38 




.10 


82 


18 


* 22.0 


. 26 




11 


40 


7 


17.5.,, 


22 





Information on twelfth graders was not provided. 
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Number of Stuaehts by Age and Grade 



Age 


Grade 9' 

<* — 


Gr^|,0 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


14 






0 


0 ' 


31 


15 




ffl^ ¥;-ivWv 


" 1 


0 


71 


16 

> 


54 




; -:<• v.v.v.: iwivl »*•<>>;:>:>?:.•:•>: 
>>•:•;•: w:vy >":::^<- :::$x- 


0 


92 


17 ^ 


tz? — J 

^ 23 


i * 

> ' 16 




4 HI! 

i s 1 - -$ 


62 


18 


0 


— 1 


19 • 


•Ai" '.'■'■!.M.|.|-!-lj i;;;.;-;;;- 


30 


19 


— ■ r— 


0 


7 


1 


9 


20 






1 


0 




Total 


157 




57 


• 8 


296 • 
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Overage Students: . \ v 


Number 


> 78 , . « 


; 24 ' 


27 


4 

1 


130 

**" .. 


Percen- 
tages 


50 


32 


47 


13 


44 



Note * Shaded boxes indicate ags range expected for the grade, 

. Forty-four percent of the program students are overage for their grade. 
* The highest percentage of overage students is in grade 9, followed by' grade 
11. The lowest percentage of overage students is in grade 12. 



Most students are 16 years of age.' 
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According to the family assistant, a large percentage of the program stu- 
dents come from large households headed only by the mother. Moreover, a high 
percentage cape from families that receive public assistance. 

Poverty and broken families, contribute to a high incidence of truancy, 
particularly among students who are overage for their cjrade. Program staff 
members feel that the constant movement of, students between New York City and 
their native , countries also contributes to an unstable student population. 
Table 5 presents the number of stu&nts leaving the program. - Although the 
number of students reported is small, the table indicates that return to 
thl native country is one of the major reasons for leaving tTie program. 

Although stressful living conditions are common for the majority of the 
students in the program, many go orrto higher education or seek training in 
preparation for skilled occupations. This group of students stands out: they 
are active rift school activities, have high grades and good attendance records, 
and their names consistently appear on the honor rolls and in Arista 1 s member- 
ship roster. The students jn the* program who are achievers may not be repre- 
sentative of the majority in the program nor of the schoolwide population, but 
they are, as a member of the staff said, "representative of the impact the - 
program, can have." 
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TABLE 5 

Number of Students Leav.1nq the Proqram 



1 

Reason For 

Leavinq 
• * 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


*> 

Grade 11 


Grade 12 


S3— 

Total 


■ * 

Transferred to 
another school 


n 

2 


n 


0 

* 


0 


2 


Return to 
native country 


3 


1 


0 


n 


• 

4 


Discharged " 
(Marriaqe) 


1 


' 0 


1 


' \ 0 ' 




Truant 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Other 


4. 


. 0 


' 0 


n 


. 4 \ 


* — 

Total, 


12 • 


* I N 


1 - 


o 


u i 



• Mpst students who are reported to leave the flroqram are in qrade 9 # They 
leave for varied reasons, but Veturninq to nativ^country seems to be the 
most typical* ' . 

. Students who leave the proqram darinq the summer (do not return in September) 
are riot v reflected ^n this table. 
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, . , 1U PROGRAM DESCRIPTION . 

LANGUAGE POLICY 

The philosqphy of Betterment through Bilingualism is articulated in its 
strictly enforced .language policy. The aim of the 'program is' tfo teach stu- 
dents English as quickly as .possible while also providing courses in the 
content areas, to develop language skills in Spanish for thevlow literacy 

students, and to maintain and enrich the language skills of students who 

V 

have a strong foundation in Spanish, 

f * 
The'' language policy consists of a series of guidelines delineating the 

percentage of time the two languages must be used in the classroom and for 

what purposes. These guidelines, which the principal emphasized are an 

"ironclad rule," were adopted to eliminate students 1 code-switching and 

using "Spanglish," as well as the tendency of teachers to rely on their 

stronger language to the detriment of the other, • • 

The percent of time the two languages are used varies according to , 

the content area and instructional' levels English as a second language ? 

and Spanish courses, which are taught in English and Spanish respectively, 

are the only subjects exempted from the guidelines. 

- Table 6 below provides the distribution of English- and Spanish-language 

use by course'. " • 



-ro- 
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• * TABLE 6 
Distribution of*Language Use by Content Area 



V 





Course 


Pprrpnt nf Timp 

rci uciio ui i line 

Engli sh Used 


Pprrpnt of Timp ' 
Spanish Used . 




Gl nbal / Studi p<5 2 

U I UUu 1 ' JUUU 1 CO Cm 


15 * 


85 


» 


Global Studies 3 


15 


85 




Frnnnrti 


15 


85 


■ 


rMilc 1 1 l»ull n 1 DIUI J 1 


1 yJ 


85' 




^fAMlC 1 1 Uu I ^ M 1 Jl»UI J 11 


15 


85 




JUl c riLc <L 


i 

t 


'85 


1 


Biol ogy I ; 


25 


. 75 




Biology II • 


25- 


75 




General. Math 1 


*. 15 


85 




General Math 2 \ 


15 


■ 85 




Algebra 1 ; 


• • c 25 


75 




Algebra 2 - 


25 


* 75 




Algebra 3 


60 

** 


40 





To enforce the policy, content-area teachers are required to have on the 
blackboard a "do now" assignment in English, which students must begin at the 
start of oA'ass. This" assignment consists of a review of the lesson taught 
the preceding day. While the core o;f the content-area lessons are taught 
in Spanish, vocabulary is introduced in English, Homework assignments are also' 
given in English* (See Content-Area Instruction - Overview for further details 
of language policy.) \' - • 
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A review of teacher observation reports prepared by the assistant princi- 
pal in charge of the bilingual education program revealed that the quidelines 
are strictly enforced, and their implementation by the classroom teachers is 
carefully monitored^ For example, in a report based on'his observation of a 
mathematics class, the assistant principal wrote: 

Bilingual classes are unique in that they strive to develop 
. . in our youngsters the ability to function ^well in two 

\ languages^ I vyas pleased to witness th& steady increase in 
1 * th£ amount of English used by you in the classroom. 5 ' Your" 

efforts encourage students to strive to emulate your behavior. 



O GRAM PHILOSOPHY ^ ' 
The assistant principal* s feedback to the teacher discussed above also 
embodies the philosophy of the * program- that was evident in all its written 
documents and which was articulated by everyone interviewed* The proqram 
personnel work hard at creating an environment where dedicatiorrand per- 
formance are taken seriously and evaluated riqorously. 

This attitude is exemplified in many ways* The principal continuously 
tries out new ways of strengthening the curriculum, reducing truancy, anci 
increasing retention rates. The assistant principal writes extensive and 
meticulously detailed .comments after each class observed, describing what 
transpired during the period of instruction. The program coordinator, in 
addition to overseeiag the program's operations", goes out of her way to 
provide means whereby the students 1 creativity can be nurtured and their 
accomplishments positively reinforced. The resource specialist ha$ com- * 
"pi 1 ed an impressive inventory of materials, and the supportive staff per- 
sonnel visit the'homes of the students, organize group counseling sessions, 
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. arid maintain detailed profiles on each student. * 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND FUNDING , ' , 

Betterment through Bil inguaJ ism had previously functioned as a self-con- 
tained "mini-school" located in* the school annex. Since the program's move 
to the main, school building, approximately two .years ago, efforts have been . , 
made to integrate the program more thoroughly with .the rest 'of the school. 
One of the purposes for the thrust toward integration is to achieve greater 
accessibility to school facilities such as science laboratories and a greater 
incorporation of program students into Regents classes. 

The bilingual .program nQW functions as a self-contained department under 
the general direction of the school principal who also holds the title of pro- 
gram director* Supervision of the teaching personrlel falls within the general 
- responsibilities of trie assistant principal. The bilingual program coordinator 
is responsible for the day-to-day activities of the program interviewing • 
students, coordinating the parent advisory council, organizing activities for 
the students, supervising the paraprofessionals, and many other functions 
related to the program.. 

Together, the assistant principal , the program coordinator, and the re- 
source specialist oversee the activities of a stiff that includes five teachers 
of E.S.L., five content-area bilingual teachers, five foreign-language teachers, 
four paraprofessionals, and a supportive services staff of three -- a guidance 
counselor, a-^family assistant, and a grade advisor. Table 7 presents the 
characteristics of the professional and paraprofessional staff serving the. pro- 
,gram students.- s 
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TABLE 7 ( 

Staff ^Characteristics: Professional and Paraprofesslonal Staffs 



♦ 

Function 


t Time 
For Each 
Function 


* 

Date Appt. 
To Each 
Function 




E ducat 1 on 
(deqrees) 


< 

Certification 


Clcense(s) 


Experl encejL 
Honoll nqual 


Experl ence : 
B1 lingual 


Experience: 
E.S.L. 


A. P. Foreiqn Lanquaqe/ 
E.S.L./BUVpqual 


inn 

» « 


* 

e 2/81 


B.A. Psychology 
M.S. Adm. /Super. 


N.Y.C 


1 


19 Foreiqn Lanq. 






Title Vli Coordinator 


100 


9/80 


B.S. Education 
H.A. Learn. 01s. 
H.A. Adm. /Super. 


N.Y.C. 


Pitman Steno/T.vpe 
Day High School 


15 yr. Sec'l Stud. 






Title VII Resource 
Specialist N , 


100 


9/79 


B.A. History 
H.A. History 


— r— 1 

N.Y.C 


B11. Social Studies 


* 






Title VU Grade Advisor 


100 


9/79 


B.A. E.S.L. 

H.A. E.S.L.' > 


N.\c. 


E.S.L. 


8 yrs. 




8 vrs. 


E.S.L* Teacher* 


100 


12/80 


B.S. 




PD Social Studies 


? vrs. 




2 vrs. 


E.S.L. Teacher 


100 

• 


9/75 


B.A. E.S.L. 
H.A. E.S.L. 


N*Y.C. 


E.S.L. 


7 vrs. 




7 yrs. 


E.S.L. Teacher 


40 


2/77 


R.A. E.S.L. * 
H.A. E.S.L. 


N.Y.C. 


zXi. 


5 yrs. 




5 vrs. 


- - i — 
E .5.L. Teacher 


100 


2/81 


B.S. Education 
H.A. 


N.Y.C. 


E.S.L. 


9 vrs. 




1 9 yrs. 
1 
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TABLE 7 

Staff Characteristics: Professional and Paraprofesslonal Staffs (cont. ) 



-fc ST 



Function 

c 


t Time 
For Each 
, Function 


Date Appt. 
To Each 
Function 


( Education 
(degrees) 


Certification 


Llcense(s) 


Experience: 
Monolingual 


Experience: 
Bilingual 


Experience: 
E.S.L. 


Bit. Social Studies 
Teacher 


inn 


12/75 


^B.S. 
H.S. 


N.Y.C. 


B1K Social Studies 








pi). Social Studies Teacher 


40 


9/75 


B.S. ♦ ' 


N.Y.C, 


B11.- Social Studies 




7 yrs. 




Bit. Math Teacher 


mo 


in/7R 


B.S. 

t 


N.Y.C. 


BIT. Math 




7 yrs. 


t 


B11. Hath Teacher 


ion 


9/74 


B.S. Ph.D. » 


N.Y.C. 


B11. Math 




8 yrs. 




B11. Science 


1 100 


10/79 


B.A. 


N.Y.C. 


PO B11. Science 




3 yrs. 




Spanish Teacher 


inn 


9/69 


H.A^PSnlsh 


N.Y.C, 


Spanish 


■ 13 yrs. 


13 yrs. 




Spanish Teacher 


> 

mo 


9/77 


B.A. Spanish 
M.A. Spanish 


N.Y.C. 




5 yrs. 


5 yrs. 




Spanish Teacher 


ion 


in/81 


B.A. Spanish 
H.A. Spanish 


N.Y.C. 

*> 


Spanish 


l yr. 
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TABLE 7 ' v * * ^ 

Staff Characteristics: Professional and Para professional Staffs (cont. ). 

s ■ s n " 1 — 



Funct 1 0n 


% Tine 
For Each 

Funrf \ ftn 


Date Appt. 
To Each 

Funr t i on * 


* * 
Education 

^UCv|| CCS 1 


i*crt If 1 C« 1 1 on 


' - 

LI cense(s ) 


i 

Experience: 
nonoi inqual 


Experience: 
B1 1 inqual 


Experience: 
E.S.L. 


• 

Spanish Teacher 


100 


9/72 


M.A. Spanish ' 


N.Y.C. 


Spanish ■ 


* * — ~ 

Wyrs. 






Spanish Teacher 


100 


2/71 


B.A. Spanish 
H.A. Spanish 


N.Y.C. 


Spanish 


11' yrs. 




/ 


^Educational Assistant 


% 100 


11/77 








5 yrs. 






| Educational Assistant 


100 


2/77 , 


t 






* 5 yrs. 


5 yrs. 




Educational Assistant 

i 


100 


11/74 


— f — 






7 yrs. 


7 yrs. 




CTi £ /Jurat I final Acclcfanf 

1 cauLii i una i ass laiini 


t nn 










9 yrs. 


0 yrs. 




Family Assistant 


100 


9/80 








5 yrs. 


5 yrs. 




\ « 












4. 




r 


t 






r 

\ 




• 


0 
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The core administrative personnel of the program work effectively as a 
team, mainly because each concentrates in those areas for which s/he has 
particular strengths and expertise. 
r The organizational chart of the program follows, , 



FIGURE" 1 



Organizational Chart of the 
•Betterment Through Bilingual ism* Program 



SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
AND 

BILINGUAL PROGRAM DIRECTOR 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL Fflfc 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES/ E.S.L. 
AND 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



PROGRAM COORDINATOR 



RESOURCE SPECIALIST 



BILINGUAL CONTENT-AREA TEACHERS 
E.S.L. TEACHERS 



BILINGUAL GRADE ADVISOR 
FAMILY ASSISTANT 
GUIDANCE WWNSELOR 



PARAPROFESSIONALS 



Direct Supervision 
Advisory Relationship 
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To provide services to bilingual students, the program combines tax-levy, 
Title VII, Title I, and P. S.E.N, funds* The following tables outline the 
funding sources for the instructional and rion-instructiondl components of the 
bilingual program. . 

, TABLE 8 " 

* • « * 
Vending of the Instructional Component 





Funding 
Source(s) 


No. of 
Teachers 


No. of 

Classes 


No. of 
Paras 


No. of 
CI asses 


E.S.L. 


, P. S.E.N. 
/ Supplemental 
( Tax-Levy 


2 
1 
2 


"5,6 % 
2 

5 each - 


2 


5 each 


Reading (English) ' 


P. S.E.N. 

• Title VII 


2 


2 each 


1 


5 


Native Larxjuage 


^ Tax-Levy 


5 


5 each 






Math 

✓ 


Supplemental 
Title VII 


• 2 ' 


5 each 


1 


5 


Social Studies 


Tax-Levy 


2- 


2,5 






Science 


Tax-Levy 
Supplemental 


1 


3 
3 
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TABLE 9 




Funding of the Non-Instructional 








* 




x 

Funding Squrce(s) 
■ * — — 


Personnel : No. & Title(s) 


Administration & 
Supervision 


Tax Levy 
Title VII 


« 

1 Assistant Principal 

1 Coordinator ^ 


Curriculum 

HpvpI onmont 

UCVC 1 UpHlCFIU 


Title VII 


1 Resource Specialist 


Supportive 
Services 


Tax Levy 
Title VII 


1 Bil ingual Counselor 
1 Grade Advisor 


Staff 

Devel opment 


Tax Levy 
- Title VII 


1 A^i^tanfr Prinrinal 
1 Coordinator 


Parental & 

Community 

Involvement 


Title VII 


r 

Bilingual Advisory Committee 



Program goals, , 

This section will provide a description of the major program goals, With 
particular attention given to revisions made in the program's thrust since 

s * 

1980-81. 1 ' ' f v 

The main goal of Betterment through Bil ingualism, as stated in the May 
1982 internal evaluation report prepared by the assistant principal, is to 
provide a program *for newly-arrived Spanish-speaking students dedicated to 
the development of English-language ski 1 Is* which will make possible a smooth , 
transition into the mainstream. This transition is negotiated in the context 
of an overall instructional program which is bilingual and biculturaKin 
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approach* At the same time, the program staff pursues the following long-range 
goal s : * 

--to buiTd and reinforce in bilingual students positive attitudes 
toward themselves *and toward their education, and toward th^ir 
future role gs students, employees, and citizens; 

» • 

--to conduct research on -methodology and curriculum in bilingual 
education which will provide a basis for ongoing staff development; 

--to provide parents with the incentive and the skills necessary 
' , to play a strong* and. consistent part in the children 1 ^ education; 

--to afford cultural opportunities to students who may otherwise 
not ventufe beyond their neighborhood or borough; 

--and to provide the supportive services whiqji will help students 
to deal with the practical or personal problems which might other- • 
wise keep them out of the classroom, and ultimately out of the 
labor market* x - 

* The program, proposal outlined* specific objectives for each staff position, 

as well as for parents, and outlined ten areas in which the program might make 

an impact on the target population: 
i 

--The growth in English reading demonstrated between the time of 
pre- and post- standardized tests will be significantly higher 
than that of youngsters in the mains'tream. : 

--The improvement in Spanish reading evident; at the time of the' 
post-test will be significant. 

--The drop-out rate of the target population will be measurably 
lower than thefr counterparts in the monolingual classes. 

--The least 60 percent of the students in the program will attend 
one or more of the extracurricular activities available to them. 
In the past this percentge had been much lower. At least 20 
percent of the youngsters in the program will perform in one or 
more of the school-wide assembly programs. Such participation 
would be an indication of better integration with the school at 
large. 

--A greater percentage of the bilingual parents will be encouraged 
to take a more active role in t'fie education of their children. 
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--The rate of -daily absenteeism of the bilingual students will be 
significantly lower than that of their schoolmates in monoli ngual 
classes; \ j/* 

-Students in the prograA will be afforded the rare opportunity to 
study advanced subjects such as biological ecology and geometry 
bilingually. * 

--Pupils will receive more individualized attention because of the 
presence of an educational assistant in the classroom. 

"--The passing rate in the bilingual classes will be higher than 
that in-equival entNna+nstream classes. 

--More bilingual pQpils will' be provided with Spanish language 
, textbooks in the major subject areas. 

The assistant principal has concentrated much of his time in activities 
related tq the improvement .of the instructional program. He has instituted ( 
procedures which are intended to provide more information to teachers on / 
matteTs related to the teaching process, and procedures to monitor the achieve- 
ment of students more directly. Informational procedures consist of memoranda 
(bulletins) prepared for the teachers. One bulletin, for example, consisted 
of instructions and suggestions for preparing students for the writing part 
of the English cttyynde test -(see Appendix A). Besides providing general 
information on ttfie.aims of the writing test, explicit examples were included 
of assignments thaft could serve to prepare the students for the test. Other 
bulletins preparecf^y the assistant principal discussed methods of preparing 
tests, and the use^ of audio-visuals in the classroom. 

The assistant principal assumes a direct role in monitoring the students' 
academic progress, particularly in the area of writing skills,, by reviewing 
waiting samples which have already, been corrected and graded by the classroom 
teachers (see Appendix B). In this way, the assistant principal is able to 
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review the writing proficiency of studfents and monitor the quality of the 
feedback teachers give students on completed assignments. 

Several of the above procedures are newly instituted and indicate the in- 
corporation of formal administrative' structure. The reaction of the teaching 
'staff, was not discussed. However, the quality and comprehensiveness of the 
bulletins, guidelines, and procedures are impressivs. They are intended 'to 
enhance the ihstructional program. (See Staff Development for additional staff 
activities during 1981-82.) 




f 
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III. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

ENTRY, PROGRAMMING AttCL TRANSITION 
Entry Criteria \ 

Students are tested with, the LAB; they are eligible to participate in 
the program if they score below the twenty-first percentile in English and 
higher in Spanish. This year 300 students were identified as meeting the 
eligibility criteria. According to the staff, and unlike last year, all limited 
English proficiency students are enrolled in the bilingual program. 

The testing program is coordinated by the grade advisor who is also rer 
sensible for interviewing all students coming into the program. The resource 
specialist Assists with the administration of the LAB test. 

One of the problems confronted by the program is that there are students 
who score below the twenty-first percentile in the English ^art of the LAB and 
only a few points higher in Spanish. Jhese students are eligible for bilin- 
gual education under the Consent Decree, and afe^pl>ced in the bilingual pro- o 
gram. Their English-speaking skills however, may be sufficiently developed 
to enable them to participate to some extent in mainstream classes, and some 
may even have better conversational command of English than of Spanish. Their 
ability to read and perform academically in English is nevertheless limited. 
At the same time, their knowledge of academic Spanish is not*well developed 
either. In other words, the educational problems of these students are 
related, to their low level of competency in reading and writing in both, En- 
glish and Spanish; both languages are poorly developed. 



As pointed out in the student characteristics section, sixty percent of 
the students in the program were born in the United States or Puerto Rico, 
and have had exposure to English. Many of those have been here ten or more 

years, but still experience difficulties in the use of English. This kind; of 

✓ 

student poses^a special challenge to tjie^program (see Recommendations). 

Programmi ng * 

The programming process takes into account each student's individual needs. 

At the beginning of the.terrji, or qt the point of enrollment during the year, 
incoming students are evaluated individually. The records of those students 
arriving from outside the country are retrieved and reviewed. Students are - 
tested in English by the grade advisor, and in math and Spanish by program 
teachers. A comprehensive evaluation form is filled out for each student; 
on the basis of the evaluation form, the grade advisor arrives at a program 
for the student. The grade advisor follows each student, keeping track of 
credits and graduation requirements. In addition, he maintains for eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students individual folders in which vocational or college 
planning materials are assembled, Ylnformation on finances, applications, 
k and recommendations is collected on\a college information sheet. 

Course and credit requirements guide course selection for ninth and tenth 
graders. All students take the maximu\ number of courses possible, includinjg 
gym, music, and art. Upper-termers may ^lso elect to take urban ecol ogy, 
accounting, or other electives. "\ 

Programming is flexible to the extent that students may be referred to 
other clashes if a placement has been found \o be inappropriate. For example, 

\ 

V 

V 

* \ 
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1f a content-area teacher finds that a student is not absorbing material in 
either language, a referral may be made to the native language arts class y 
which teaches fundamental skills in English and Spanish. ' 

Transition 

A student may^ leave the program and enroll in mainstream courses on the 
basis, of testing," teacher and staff recommendation, or parlntal option. Partial 
transition is also possible on the basis of the same criteria. 

The LAB is administered at Morris twice each year. Students who wish to 
be tested, or^ whose language- grades .are incongruously high or low, may take 
the LAB; if they score above the twenty-first percentile in English, they may 
1 eave the program. 

According to a policy introduced in 1980-81, students who opt out of the 
program before testing out are retained in a bilingual official class for 
one year, or until they score above the twenty-first percentile on the LAB. 
Students who do test out £nd are fully mainstreamed ara. assigned to a new 
grade advisor. However, the bilingual program's grade advisor follows their 
progress to provide continuity and to avoid the misunderstandings which have 
sometimes occurred. For example, college-hound program students have occa- 
sionally been pushed into the general track by mainstream faculty who may 

have assumed that bilingual students cannot do college-bound work. ' 

» * 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

Working with paraprofessionals, the program's two tax-levy and three Title I 
E.S.L. teachers offered an array of courses unusual for its breadth and variety. 
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The program provided five levels of basic E.S.L. (each a double period of 
instruction) to 103 students. In addition, 189 students enrolled in one of 
10 courses designed /to reinforce or upgrade basic reading and writin^sk^l Is, 
and 149 students registered for one, of five transitional courses, of whicn 
several were geared to students 1 special interests. Students enrolled in 
E.S.L. 1 through 5 took three* periods, of . Engli sh-language instruction per day, 
in classes which (with one exception), had fewer than 20 students. Students - 
in the transitional phase took two periods of English each day. Table 10 out- 
lines the English-language instructional offerings. Several, of those offerings, 
are described below. 

A number of courses designated S.L.W. , S.L.C.R., and A.D.S.L.C.R. aim" at 

providing basic reading and writing skills in English to students who are func-. 

V 

tionally illiterate In either language. They focus on practical skills — 
filling out job applications, reading a driver's manual, reading food labels. 
E.L.S. courses reinforce reading and writing skills; enrolled students are 
given workbooks and proceed at their own pace. 4 The two R.C.T. courses, offered 
last year to upgrade reading and wniting skills to Regents competency level, are 
no longer offered.' Students at the transitional stage may .also take elective 
classes which supplement the more conventional E.S.L. offerings. Designed by 
individual teachers on the basis of their own special skills and experience, 
these electives develop English skills by introducing students to basic concepts 
. in law, ^viation, first aid, and the theater. 

During the evaluation site visits, one class in the E.S.L. instructional 
component was observed. The class, English-language skills (E.L.S.), emphasized- 
the development of writing skills. Although the average register data indicated 
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an enrollment of 28^students, 18 .students were in attendance. Students in this 
class' had recently completed an assignment of writing letters to the school 
principal who had returned them wifh comments to each student., Part of the 
class period was used to go over the previous. day *s* homework papers; students 
corrected eacjj other's work. Those -who had not done the assignment were gently 
reprimanded. Students in the class were called on by the teacher to participate 
*in the lesson, and in general, participation was quite^lively.< 

In additfbn to obsfervrng t;he E.L.S. class, a copy of an observation report • 
completed by the assistant principal for the basic E.S.L. cpurse (included 
in Appendix C) was reviewed. * r 
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. TABLE AO 
English-Language Instruction 



5 * 


j * i ' — r r 






Course 


Number of 'Average Class 
Classes « Re£i ste$ 

1 m . 


Classes Per- 
/ WeeR. . 

* 


Description 



E.S.L. 1/ 

E.S.L..2 ."" 
E.S.L. 3 

4-' 

E.S.L, 4" 
E.S.L. 5 

.Reading 1" 

Reading 2 

Reading 4' 

r 

Reading 5 . 

$• L.C.R* 

• - ;v * \ 

Ad. S.'b.C.Rl 

>. 

E.L.S. . 



13 



2 * 
1 

1. 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 » 

.r.v 



12 
16 

' *V 

-. , 1'3 

ir- 

\ 17 

27 
• I 

.13 . 

28 



10 
10 

;. io ( 

10 
10 

5 

I 

5 

5. • 

' i 

5 

. V 

',. 5 



Introduction to Ejagli^sbF-* • " 
for non-natives , 

BSs.ic grammar ^ 

• • c * 

• *» 

Comparative, superlatives, 

* adjectives . v 

Preseht/past perfect tenses 

^ Adverbs, 'peKeet tepses, # 
etc; vocabulary expansion 

, beginning reading/ for* non- 
natives " • 



Beginaing reaffi ng/writing 
-sk'Ws /f 

Re4di t ng.CG^prehe^nsion 3 
expaifsloiyof. vocabulary 

.Cprequisitie 3pd year E.S.L. 
* short stories . 

"Baste reading artd writing- 
skills ', • 

Reinforce reading and 
' Writing ski! Is ^ 

Basic fading *and writing ' r 
SkiTls for functionally 
illiterate . * 4 V 

E.Sil. students deficient 
, in writing skills 



' TABLE 10 '.(continued) 
English-Language Instruction 



Course 


Number of 
Classes 


Average Class 
Regi ster 


Classes 
Week 


Per 

Description 


€.f.G. ' ' 

* ' « ' * V " 


'z 


. r 22 

/ 


* 


Advanced E.S.L. : short 
story, poetry, analysis- 
of written paragraph 


E.,T<A. ' ' ' 


'• 1 


1 

.23 t _ 


5 


Transitipnal English 


m!a.l.s. • 


'.. ' r 


33 


5 

1 


Modern American literature 


AVE - • 


)':•* ' 


' • 21, 


5 


Aviation English * 


First Aid 

i 

4 * 


i-V ' 


21 

• » ♦ 
« ■ 


5 


English development and 
instruction leading to 
first aid certificate 


1 ' • ' [ 

. Compared to last.yeAr, 
program. 


fewer courses, were 


of fered 


in the E.S.L. "instructional 



* The\R.C,T. Parses to upgrade reading, and writing skills have been replaced 
with" the N.L.ff. course's (see section on Native Language Arts). f J 

. Three- special interest^ourses offered last, year (theater as a second 

1 anguage,, senior English, and law related English) were not offered in the 
. spring term. * " < 
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NATrty 



E LANGUAGE ARTS 

'Native language arts in the Morris ^igh School bilingual program refers 
to the course of instruction designed for those students who are English- 
dominant but come from Spanish-speaking homes, and who function minimally 
in either language. The four students in this group took two periods of 
N.L.A. daily, in addition to one period of Spanish and three content-area 
courses. 

The bilingual program offers two courses in response to the special needs . 
of these students: N.L.A.v, which teaches survival skills in Spanish, and a 
course designated N.L.A. reading, which teaches the same skills in English. 
Students are taught to communicate such basic information as telephone numbers, 
days of the week, addresses, etc. They have a range of oral skills in both ' 
languages, and little or no familiarity with reading or writing. Most do not 
know the alphabet. 

The program's approach to working with these students has been to teach 
the fundamentals' of Spanish and English in separate classes. This has been 
found more effective than concentration on only one language; the separation 
of instruction into two courses tends to discourage the code-switching ("Spang- 
lish") to which the£e students are prone. 

• Students who pass the N.L.A. courses are, for the most part, not prepared 
to enter the first level of E.S.L. They may not have mastered the alphabet, 
for example. These students"are .placed in the course designated S.L.W., which 
uses such materials as the Mil liken series (Basic Buying Skills, Developing 
Alphabetizing Ski 1 Is, Money- Management) and the P.A.L. Practical Living series. 

Last year's report pointed out that this aspect of the language instruction 
program might be in need of further development. The assistant principal ex- 
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pressed dissatisfaction with the way the'two N.L.A. classes had been function- 
ing duripg 1981-82. For next year, he plans to adopt an' individualized student 
self-paced curriculum and to -teach the classes himself (the assistant principal, 
in addition to hi ^administrative duties, teaches two classes daily). 

hish^Language Instruction * 
; Table 11 indicates the bilingual program's Spanish-language offerings. The 
program includes ten levels of Spanish, ranking from Spanish IN (elementary 
Spanish for the native speaker) through Spanish 7/8 (literature, culture, his- 
tory) and advanced placement Spanish (primarily literature). There were 66 
students enrolled in the most elementary levels, and 22 in the advanced place- 
ment course. This year, one course was added to the seguence;an introductory 
course in Spanish language and culture for the non-aca^enic^student (language 
survey). 

The eval uator had the opportunity of visiting the advanced placement Spanish 
# 

class. On the day of the visit 15 students >: were present. The topic of the » 
lesson was the development of the Spanish theater through the plays of Lope de 
Vega. The Spanish used by the teacher was highly advanced; his manner of con- 
ducting the class was very enthusiastic and throughout his Jecture he elicited 
participation from the students by illustrating the doncepts introduced with • 
examples from television programs familiar to the students. 

The lecture* was supplemented with a hand-out outlining pertinent facts about 
the Spanish theater and characteristics of Lope de Vega's works. 
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TABLE 11 
Spanish-Language Instruction 



Course 


' No. Classes .' 


Average Register 


Descrlption 


Spanish IN 


1 


27 


Elementary Spanish for the 
native' speaker * \ " 


Spanish 2N 


2 


lo 


Elementary Spanish for the 
native speaker 


Spanish 3N 


4 


20 


Intermediate level reading, 
writing, oral skills 


Spanish 4N 


3 ' 


28 


Geography, history; reading, 
writing, oral skills 


Spanish 5N 


2 


25 


Reinforce skills; 
historical traditions 


Spanish 6N 


3 


23 


Preparation for three-year ^ 
. Regents exam 


Spanish 7N 


2 


30 


History, culture, literature 
of Spain and Latin America 


Spanish 8N 


2 

■s 


18 


Representative literary 
works of Spain and L/A. , 
12th century to the present 


Advanced 
Placement 


1 

* 


15 


Representative literary 
works 18th, 19th, 20th 
centuries 


Language 
Survey 

* 


1 » 


27 


V 

Introduction of Spanish 
language and culture for 
the .non-academic student 


> 
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CONTENT-AREA INSTRUCTION . 

- * 

Overview „ ^ 

The principal stated that the curricula in bilingual content-area cours.es 
paralleled that taught in the mainstream. 

As per the school's language policy, content-area courses are expected to 
be conducted in Spanish and English. In order to avoid using "Spanglish," a 
written statement on language use outlines the steps to be followed as: 0 



1. Every bilingual class must be conducted in both Spanish 
and English. Ideally speaking, a class should have at 

< least 20 percent. of the period conducted in English* 

2. The recommended approach is as follows: 

Assign a brief exercise to be done and reviewed 
in English, ^ 

— Present key vocabulary items in English. Elicit 
explanations for the words in English. Do not 

"simply translate the words to Spanish. 

-- Conduct the entire body of the lesson in Spanish, 
Do not interchange languages; 

— If time permits, have the class give you a second 
final summary. This one is to be done in English. 

-- When appropriate, assign a homework assignment to 
• be done in English. If you do so, review the 
assignment in English the following day. 
» 

Bilingual content-area courses required for graduation, whenever suffi- 
cient interest warrants, are supplemented with elective courses. Table. 12 
outlines the program's content-area offerings durirtg the 1982 spring term. 

In order not to replicate last year's extensive description of the con- 
tent-area offerings, this section of the report will only discuss two of the 
courses observed. ReadeYs wishing further information* on the organizational 
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structure and instructional thrust of courses in social studies, science, 
and mathematics can refer to the 1980-81 report. 

TABLE 12 

Enrollment in Content-Area Course Offerings. 

Spring 1982 . 4 , • 





Coih^^itle • 


Number of 
Classes 


Average 
Register 


Criteria For Selection 
Of Students 

1 'i " 



Global Studies 2 


4 


35 


Required 


Global Studies 3 


1 


28 


Required 


Economics 


2 


23 


Required 


American History 1 


i 


18 


Required 


American History 2 


2 


17 


Required 


Science 2 


2 


31 


Required 


Biology 1 


' 1 


18 


Required 


Biology 2 


2 


23 ; 


Required 


General Math 1 


* 3 


32 


diagnostic Test 


General Math 2 


"2 


22 


Diagnostic Test 


Algebra 1 


1 


18 


Diagnostic Test 


Algebra 2 


1 


29 


Diagnostic Test 


Algebra 3 


1 


10 


Diagnostic Test 



Class Observations 

Three content-area classes were visited, one in global studies, one in 
algebra, and one in science. On the day of the visit, the science class was 
taking^ a test. However, the evaluator had an opportunity to examine newly 
acquired science materials which will enable students to do more laboratory- 
related work. 

A copy of the test was also reviewed. In accordance with the school's 
language policy, the test, aimed at assessing the students 1 knowledge of the 
content area in both English and Spanish. The first section of the test 

" f 

required thl English definition *for terms related to the topic being tested -- 

f 

genetics,. The second part of the test aimed at testing the students 1 ability 
to apply theoretical concepts of genetics by completing three short exercises. r . 
The test was well constructed and the format showed a high degree of consis- 
tency with the language policy guidelines. 

The global studies course had 23 students, .mostly, from the ninth and tenth 
grades. The textbook used was Historia del Antiguo Continente , published in 
Colombia. 

The topic of the lesson concentrated on the history of Turkey, and the 
division between Muslims and Christians. While lecturing, the teacher used 
^map to point out different countries. The major points of the lecture were 
written in Spanish on the blackboard and students diligently copied the notes 
into their books. No class participation took place during the observation 
period. * 

The algebra class observed was for first-time students. Only eight stu- 
dents were present out of the 18 students enrolled in the course, thus providing 
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an ideal situation for individualized attention** The u do now" assignment for 
% this class was quite extensive, asking students to solve several perimeter 
problems. Students participated eagerly; questions posed by the teacher were 
answered in English and Spanish, The teacher provided several practical every- 
day examples of perimeter use* 4 

The work of each student on the "do now" assignment was checked by the 
t6acher. Afterwards, students were asked to write the solutions to the prob- 
lems on the blackboard, as well as to explain to th? class the method used 
to arrive at the correct answery 

MAINSTREAM COURSES 

All program students have two periods daily of mainstream integration in 
either physical education, health education, music, art, or practical arts 
classes* "^N^ 

TABLE 13 

Mainstream Classes in Which Program Students Enrolled 



— r 


Course 


Number of Students 


Criteria For Selection 


Art 


25 


Required 


Music 


23 


Requi red 


Hygi ene 


27 


Required 


Physical Education 


300 


Required 


Typewriting" 


48 


Elective 
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IV. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT" 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
Overview 

One of the major strengths of this program is its supportive services. 
Personal counseling, educational guidance, and, family assistance are provided 
by the guidance counselor, the grade advisor, and the family assistant. To 
avoid duplicating the descriptive documentation provided in the 1980-81 report, 
this section provides information elicited by the evaluator in interviews with • 
these three members of the supportive services staff* 

Educational and Personal Counseling 

The gcrfdance counselor, with the assistance of the grade advisor, conducts 

group counseling sessions on a regular basis. Group sessions aim at develop- 

> 

ing students 1 self-awareness. The guidance counselor believes these sessions* 
to be valuable in "the discovery of feelings" and "the development of trust." 
No specific information was provided on the techniques used in group counseling 
sessions. 

Another important goal of the counseling effort is to prevent truancy and 
4irop-outs among the ninth graders. The staff, based on past experience, be- 
lieve that if students are retained through the ninth grade, the probability 
that they will remain in school through graduation increases substantial ly. 
The staff hopes that the recent lowering of standards to qualify for promotion 
to the tenth grade wtll increase their holding poyer. * 

The supportive services staff also intervenes in students 1 behayiorial 
problems; teachers are encouraged to refer students to the guidance counselor 
rather than to the dean of discipline. 

• •* 
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Educational guidance, provided by the grade advisor, consists of sponsoring 

* 

College trips and assisting students with college and financial aid applica- 

tions. Career guidance is provided through the Directory of Occupational 

«> 

Training computer-based programs. ' 

Overage students revive the same supportive services as the rest of the-' 
students in me programs/no particular Strategy has be'en used to work with 
this population. In discussing the problem of overage students, the counseling 
staff indicated, that the school will allow them to remain enrolled as long as 
they do not create disciplinary problems. Students who opt to leave, or who 
are asked to leave, are familiarized with other options available to them 
through city-run programs. 

The counseling staff maintains records on all students: information re- 
lating to a students concerns and ,the subsequent actions taken by the staff 
are noted each time thestudent visits with or is referred .to the counseling 
staff. 

Both the % guidance counselor and the grade advisor are bilingual. The guid- 
ance counselor has a masters degree in guidance and counseling and the grade 
advisor was to have completed the requirements for that degree by June 1982. 

Home Visits 

The program also maintains a full-time family assistant who is responsible 
for making home visits. During the 1981-82 school year, the family assistant 
had made at least one visit to the homes of the majority of program students. 

Home visits are made every week; the purpose is usually to investigate 
the reasons for particular students 1 problems. The family assistant described 
her job as one of "visiting the homes of the students to find the origins of 
the problem and aid the family in resolving it, to reduce whatever tension is 

l 
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causing difficulties for the referred student." The majority of these visits 
are to the homes of students who have excessive absences from school. 

Documentation on each home visit is rigorously maintained; the case his- 
tories reviewed were found to be of high quality, incisive, and^careful ly de- 
tailed. The case studies also show a , great deal of sensitivity and caring on 

Jthe part of the family assistant for the students, their families, and the 

(hardships they undergo.' 

; The family assistant's job is not an easy one. She travels alon'e to the 
, students 1 homes, and often finds herself in unsafe surroundings. She has-re- 
ported that at times, she has been unable to enter the premises where a student 
lives because a drug deal was taking place. When this type of situation arises, 
she must reschedule her visit for a different day. 

.The family assistant described the hygienic conditions jin some households 
she visited as deplorable. And she added, that the transition frorft an unkept 
home, to a clean, although old school, can often be depressing for the students. 

Through her job,, the family assistant has developed a wide network of ct^i- 
tacts with' public and private agencies. She provided detailed description of 
how she has dealt with the welfare department, public health agencies, agencies 
^that provide professional nurses for home care, and relief agencies that pro-" 
vide food and clothing for the poor in order tqf"secure assistance for the^stu-. 
dents. As a result of her frequent contacts, she has developed a list describ- 
ing each* agency 1 specialization and a "who is who" s in each, according to how 
helpful they can be. Her resourcefulness enables her to act quickly whenever 
an.emergency situation arises. 

One of the outcomes of the family assistant's work has been increased con-' 
tact between the school and the students 1 parents. Once parents are aware 
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that the school personnel is Spanish-speaking /rand includes members of the 
same ethnic group, they are less reluctant attend school activities and 
meetings, or t^ffst talk with the counsel ijng staff. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Last year's report included an extensile section on curriculum development 
as well as a description of the materials available for each instructional 

. | During the 1981-82 school year, all ^courses of study were revised and 
new materials were purchased to supplement tne textbooks used in the science 
classes. In addition*, the resource special i si put together materials needed 
for a pre-Golumbiah history class offered during the first school term. This 
activity fulfilled a goal for 1981-82 specified \r\ last year's report. The 
departmental staff under the direction of the assistant principal also worked 
to integrate career education materials into the curriculum of every content- 
area course, selected and adapted materials that fulfilled course curriculum 
objectives, and developed strategies to incorporate wrfting skills into lessons 
to develop students 1 reading and study skills in ^nd W of -the qjassroom and 
to improve their test-taking techniques. The resource^ special ist also attended 
two conferences that addressed topjcs related to curriculum and instructional 
materials development.. One was sponsored by Bank Stree^ College and the other 
by the Association for Social Studies. • \ 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT . ; 

In addition to frequent class observations made by the assistant principal, 
pre-service sessions for two new teachers were held to Improve instructional 
process. The assistant principal also developed methods of improving test- 
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" T •* * * ' ' 

writing skills for the teachers, suggested uses of the student ndt&boolt^s an 
adjunct to the learning process, and instituted a* system' of monitoring cTals- 

V * t w 

cutting and absenteeism through the school-hoitfe referral system," 

Two workshops, organized and presented by the program personnel ,. were 
attended by the teaching staff. The program coordinator presented a workshop 
on career education, arid a workshop on the use of the ovejfhead^rojector and 
other audio-visual aids was conducted by the assistant principal and resource, 
specialist. The department's teaching staff attended monthly meetings to 
discuss, the implementation of goals and objectives and instructional methodoloi 

University Coifrses - 

* * » * 

Six members of the faculty were working toward masters degrees in ftetds 

related to their teaching assignments. Five attended classes. twi ce weekly 

' ' . . \ ' * ^ 
and one attended monthly , at suchj colleges as Queens, Hunter, and' Lehman' of 

the City 'University of New York, and Pace, and St, John's universities, On,e 

of theparaprofessionals is taking courses at Mercy College, and another i*s 

studying at Bronx Community Colljege, • ,# ^ 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT' ^ ; ^ , ' 

The bilingual advisory council for Morris has a membership of ti^n pahents. 
At the May 1982,* meet i ng , the council discussed cooperation between the parents 

v V . 

and the school in matters related to attendance, classwork, and homework; prep* 
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'aration for competency exams; new graduation T^^^^^!?^^ d alternatives; 
and participation in £he Parent Teacher Asspor^^miXP.f,A,) # . 

A Questionnaire giving parents an opportunity t-o make suggestions for 

*' ' • ' ' 

improving the program is^lso di sseminated :tfn' ap annual ^basi sr. ' This year, the 



'questionnaire responses demonstrated ,a greater interest among parents for 

courses that integrate career and* vocational information into "the curriculum. 

As a result, the assistant principal utilized some of the monthly staff meetings 

to discuss ways of incorporating career education into the content-area courses, 

and the program coordinator offered 5 workshop on the*' topic. 
' • * * 

Parents are also involved in schpolwide activities. For a Puerto Rican 
Disdovery Day, celebration, thirty-five parents volunteered to cook, typical 
foods. Open house/meetings for parents, *, teachers, and school personnel are 
held twice a year* About 20 percent of the parents of program students (the 
'same proportion that attends ^choolwlde) participate. One parent has also 
become involved in the campaign spearheaded by one of the school teachers to * 
desiqnate Morris a's a historical landmark. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Information presided by the program coordinator on students 1 academic 

standing, attendance, .and participation in extracurricular activities suggests 

* a positive attitude toward" their schooling, and their future. ****** 

\ letters .written by program ajumnf to the .staff and the'school principal 

attest t^ the positive feelings the students have -towarlTthe program. 

* . 

vflcantemic Standing and Honors t , ' 

• ' * 

Ten seniors«in the bilingual program were in the top one-third of the June 

* «. • 

f * ** 

1982 graduating class; of the top ten seniors m the graduating class, one was 

a bil i ngual ^studerlt and two others, i ncluding the sal utatorian, were former 
1 

* • * 

, bil ipgual- students. " , 
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Attendance ' < 

For the spring term., the attendance rate for the school was 81 .6 percent 
while the bilingual program rate was 85.6 percent. Fewer absences in the 
bilingual program are attributed to its being, a special program where students 
are more closely monitored, and excessive and frequent absences are immediately 
investigated by the supportive services staff. According to the assistant 
principal's internal evaluation report (May 13, 1982 memorandum) ten percent 
fewer students failed for excessive absenteeism in January 1982 than did in 
January 1981. Students with five or more unexcused absences are automatically 
failed for the marking period, and students with 15 or more unexcused absences 
will fail the school term. 

During the second marking period of the spring term, 27 students in the 

program had perfect attendance. 

< 

Extracurricular Activities 

Students took part in after-school occupational skills programs, as well 
" l as in sports (basketball, baseball), peer tutoring, and theatrical productions. 
In addition, the program sponsored special events and trips to colleges. 

One of the program highlights this year was the publication of a news- 
letter El Vocero Bilingue de Morris (see Appendix P). Students from the 
program conducted j'nterviews , and wrote article's^on topics such as differences 
between the educational systems of the United States and other countries, the 
efforts to designate Morris as a historical landmark, as well as a movie review 
poems, jokes, and recipes. Students were assisted in this endeavor by the 
program coordinator. 

» 
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Honors and Special Achievements 

—T— — - ■ »' 

Each month teachers from the bilingual program are asked to nominate stu- 
dents from the program who, based on their academic performance, school attend- 
ance record, and service to the* school community, merit being namecf Bilingual 
Student of the Month. The picture of the student ^selectted is placed on a 
bulletin board with a short bia&<^fncal sketch highlighting the student's 
accomplishments. 

Nine students were inducted into Arista during the spring 1982 term and 
twelve students With. grade point averages of 85 and above qualified for 
inclusion in the honor roll. The honor roll also had eight fonner bilingual 
program students that had *been mai nstreamed. . . t 

■ * 

College Placement 

Twenty-nine students had applied to college and were granted admission. 
Of the 29, 25 had applied to the City University of New York, and the others 
to branches of the State University and other private colleges in the state. 
Thirteen of the students admitted to college will be attending two-year 
colleges. 

One student was admitted to Columbia University's School of Engineering 
with a 12,000 dollar scholarship; another student was accepted to William 
Smith College and received 11,00,0 dollars in financial assistance. 

Suspensions and Referrals ^ 

Only two students were suspended dilring the year; 115 students with truancy 
and discipline problems were referred to the guidance staff. 



J 

Student Employment . 

Most of the students are unemployed due to the cutbacks in CETA funds. 
Because of the lack of after-school jobs, students tend to partici pate in 
educational programs and -activities sponsored by the schopl . 



Student Interviews 



Several students from the program were interviewed in Spanish -by the eval- 
uator. - m 

The student's were very emphatic in describing how the principal (only two 

r 

years on the job) has turned the school, from a chaotic place full of "class 
cutters" and truants into an orderly and safe school, with a strict behavior 
code. # 

- The students' observations about the bilingual program were very positive. 
One student said that the program helped them emotionally by providing a friend! 
and stable environment; another that it had helped him to maintain a good aca- 
demic record. The students particularly praised the staff 1 s efforts with regard 
to- college placement. * * 

Some of the concerns voiced by the students dealt with declining enrollment 
at Morris and that as a result, it might be closed down. Several participated 
in a recruitment act iv.ity sponsored 'by the school to attract students from 
feeder schools; others have participated in the campaign to designate Morris 
as a historical landmark, insuring its continuance. 

Of the students interviewed, the seniors were the most outgoing and more 
willing to engage in discussion with the evaluator; the ninth and tenth graders, 
-on the other hand, limited their comments to short' responses. 
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V. FINDINGS 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

*~ The following section presents the assessment instruments and procedures, 
and the results of the testing to evaluate student achievement in 1981-82* 

Students were assessed in English-language development^ growth in their 
mastery of their native language, mathematics, social studies, and science. 

The following are the areas assessed and the instruments used: 

English as a second language — CREST Criterion Referenced 
English Syntax Test, Levels I, II,„ IlT)~ 



Reading in Spanish — Interamerican Series, Prueba de Lectura 
(Total Reading, Forms AS and BS, intermediate and advanced 
1 evels, 1950 version) * 

Mathematics performance Teacher-made tests 

Science performance — Teacher-made tests 

Social studies performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Native language performance Teacher-made tests 

Attendance School and program records 

The following analyses were performed: 

On pre/post standardized tests of native-language achievement statistical 
significance is reported: 

Statistical significance was determined through the application of the 
correlated t-test model. This statistical analysis demonstrates whether 
the difference between pre-test and post-test mean scores is larger than would 
be expected by chance variation ^one; i.e. is statistically significant. This 
analysis does^tit represent an estimate, of how students would have performed in 



the absence of the , program. *No such* estimate could be made because of the in- 
applicability of test norms for this population, and the unavailability of an 
appropriate comparison group. 

The instrument used to measure growth in English language was the Criterion 
Rellrenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery of specific syntac- 
tic skills at three levels. Material at the beginning and intermediate levels 
of the CRfST is broken down into 25 objectives per level, such as present-tense 
forms of the verb "to be" (Level I), or possessive adjectives and pronouns 
(Level 1*1). Material at the advanced level (LevelMlI) is organized into 15 
objectives, such as reflexive pronpuns. At each level, students are asked to 
complete four items for each objective. An item consists of a sentence frame 
for which the student must supply a word or phase chosen from four possibili- 
ties. Mastery of a skill objective is determined by a student's ability to 
answer at least three out of four i.tems correctly. 

This report provides information on the average number of objectives mas- 
tered, and the average number of objectives mastered per month of treatment. 
A grade and level breakdown is reported for students who were pre- and post- 
tested with the same test level. 

The results of the criterion referenced tests fn' mathematics , social 
studies, science, and native language arts are reported in terms of the number 
and percent of students achieving the criterion levels set for the participants 
(70 percent passing).- Each tferm is reported Separately, as high school students 
may be programmed for. different courses each term. As a result, the two groups 
of students reported in f al J and spring may not be similar and are not compared. 

Information is provided on the attendance rate of students participating 

in the bilingual program compared with -that of the tot.&l school population. 

The following pages present student achievement in tabular form. 
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TABLE 14 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered , 

Per Month 
(Spanish- Speaking Students, Fall) 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


* 

Average Number Of > 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre * Post 


Objectives 
Mastered 


Average 
Months Of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


59 


7.8 


11.6 


3.7 


2.9 


1.4 


10 


39 


- 11.7>- ~ 


14.2 • 


2:5 


3.2 


.7 


11 


42 




- 11.9 


2.9 

* 


3.2 • 


.9 


12 


' 7 


10.5 


12.2 


1.7 


3.1 


.5 


Total 


147 


9.3 


12.4' 


3.1 


3.1 


1.0 



a Post-test minus pre-test. . . 

. In general, students mastered 3.1 objectives, or one objective per month of. 
fall instruction. 

AThe largest gains are associated with the groups that frave the lowest pre- 
test scores, grades 9 and 11. 

. On the average, the results meet the criterion proposed as the program 
objective.. However, students in grades 10, 1>, and 12 failed to meet the 
p r op o s e d \r i t^ri o n . 
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TABLE 15 

- Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 

(Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall) j 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Grade N 

A 


Average Number. of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains 


Gains 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains 3 


Gains 
Month 


N 


Am 
Obje 
Pre 


erage Nur 
ctlves Ma 
Post 


ber of 
stered 
Gains* 


Gains 
Month 


9 32 


6. ft 


10.9,. 


4.0 


1.5 


7 


12.1 


18*0 


5.8 


2.4 


20 


7.8 


10.4 


2.6 


^ .8 


10 3 


6.6 


l?.o 


6.0 


1.7 


10 


16.3 


20.4 


4.1 


1.2 


26 


i 10.5 


12.1 


1.5 


.4 


11 5 


9.0 


M.p 


5.0 


1.6 


2 


12.0 


18.5 


6.5 


1.9 


35 


8.9 


11.2 


2.4 


.7 


12 












e 








7 


10.5 

\ 


12.2 


1.7 


.5 




























Total 40 


-7.1 


11.4 


4.3 


1.6 


19 


14.3 


19.3 


5.0 


1.7 


88 


\ 

9.2 


11.4 


2.1 


.6' 



Note. Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15): 
a Post-test minus pre-test. 

. Gains appear to be Inversely related to pre-test scores. The higher the pre-test scores, the smaller the gain, regardless' of 
level. . . \ 

Students at Levels I and II achieved gains of] 4.3 and 5 ohjeotlves. or over one objective per mont\i of fall Instruction. . • 
Students at Level III showed modest gains, of. 2.1 objective; or O.fi objective per month. I 

. Rains across grades- ind Jevels are sfmllar. except 4rade 9 at Level ll.'wh'lch had relatively hlgh^alns-. and all grades at Level 
III. which hart the lowest gains and failed to mtfet the criterion proposed. \ " A 
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TABLE 16 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 

Per Month 
(Spanish-Speaking Students, Spring) 



1 

Grade 


Number of 
Students' 


Average Number Of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered 


\ Ave rage 
Months Of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


80 


10.3 


14.6 


4.2 


2.8 


1.6 


10 


44 


10.9 


13.3 • 


2.4 


3.0 


* .7 


11 


41 


10.7 


12.9 


2.1 


3.1 


.7 


12 


3 


9.6 


11.6 


2.0 


3.1 


.6 


Total 


168 


10.5 


13.8 


3.2 


2.9 


1.1 



a 



Post-test minus pre-test. 

i 

. Overall gain rates for the spring are very similar to the fall. In general, 
students met the criterion of one objective per month. However, grades 
10, 11, and 12 faijed to' meet the proposed criterion. This result is due to 
the concentration of upper grade students./tested at the upper lefels of the 
test, in which students tend to master - fewer objectives. 4 s 
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TABLE 17 

Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered hy Grade and Test Level 

' (Spanlsh-SpeaMnq Students, Spring) 



LEVEL 1 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Grade N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre 9ost Gains 


Gains 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains 


Gains 
Month 


N 


. Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains' 


Gains 
Month 


9 37 c 


10.4 


15.1 


4.6 


1.8 


15 


12.5 


17.4 


4.7 


1.7 


28 


fi.9 , 


12.4 


3.5 


1.2 


10 9 


10.1 


14.8 


4.7 


1.5 


3 


14.0 


18.3 


4.3 


1.4 


32 


10.8 


12.4 


1.5 


.5 


n 6 


10.8 


15.0 


4.1 


1.4 


2 


10.5 


17.0 


6.5 


2.0 


33 


10.7 


12.2 


1.4 


.4 


12 




















3 


9.6 


11.6 


2.0 


.6 


"Total 52 


10.3 


15.0 


4.6 


1.7 


20 


12.5 


17.4 


4.8 


1.7 


96 


10.3 


12.4 


2.0 


.6 



Note . Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III # (15). 
a Post-test minus pre-test. 

. In qeneral, qalns appear to be inversely related to pre-test achievement: the hlqher the pre-test score, the lower the qa1n, 
regardless of grade or level. 

. Students at Levels I and 1 1 made gains of oyer 4 objectives, or 1.7 objectives per month. Students at Level III showed modest 
gains of 2 objectives, or 0.6 objectives per month. 

. Gains across grades and levels are similar, except Level III students who had lowest gains and failed to meet the criterion proposed. 

. The fall and sprlnq results may indicate that the deqree of difficulty 1n mastering ohjectlves al Level III may be much hlqher; 
therefore, students raay.not be expected to master objectives at the same rate as those at other levels. 

j 
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TABLE 18 

Native Language Reading Achievement 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores in Native Language Reading Achievement of 
Students with Full Instructional Treatment on the 
Prueba de Lectura Total Reading, Forms A and B, 
/ by Grade and Test Level 





Level Grade 


N 


Mean 


Pre-Test 
Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Post-Test 

Standard 

Deviation 


Mean 
Di fference 


Correl . 
Pre/Post 


t 


5 

P 


2 


9 


.16 


^.3 


22.3 


87.2 


15.7 


15.9 


.808 


4.78 


.0001 


Total 3 




18 


72.2 


21.4 


87.7 


15.2 


15.6 


.816 


5.24 


.0001 


3 


9 

10 


40 
17 


51.8 
59.0 


21.6 
18.8 


73.2 
75.1 


' 17.8 
12.0 


21.4 
16.1 


.839 
.876 


11.49 
6.60 


.0001 
.0001 ' 


Total 3 

• 




58 


54.1 


20.8 


73.6 


16.1 


19.6 


.834 


12.92 


.0001 


4 


9 

10 
11 


10 
25 
6 


34*. 7 
'45.6 
55.3 


7.9 
16.2 
24.1 


57.1 
60.4 
70.3 


11.9 
15.6 
11.9 


22.4 \ 

14.8 

15.0 


.101 
.906 
.930 


5.22 
10.77 
2.68 


.001 

.0001 

.0440 


Total 3 




41 


44.4 


16.9 


61.1 


14.6 


16.7 


.799 


10.48 


.0001 


5 


10 
11 

12 - 


7 
18 
2 


29.0 
42.4 
52.0 


13.1 
13.0 
12.7 


49.9 
57.7 
75.0 


11.6 
15.4 
19.8 


20.9 
15.3 
23.0 


.805 
.845 
1.000 


7.02 
7.88 
4.60 


^0001 
.0001 
.1360 - 


Total 3 




27 


39.7 


14.3 


57.0 


15.5 


17.3 


.847 


10.80 


.0001 



Totals include small numbers of students whose grade was not reported. 

. Fifty-six percent of the program participants were pre-tested and post-tested at the 
same test level. The remaining participants were excluded front the data analysis 
essentially because some partic,ipaats were tested on different levels; others were 
'tested during one semester, but not the other. 

. At almost all levels of ttie test, and for almost v al 1 grades, students made statistically 
significant gains. The only exception was those twelfth graders tested at Level 5. 
These stucjents made large gains, but because^ of the small sample size, statistical 
significance was not obtained. 

-52- eg 
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TABLE 19 












Number and' 


Percent of Students Passing 










Teacher-Made 


Examinations 


in Mathematics 








■ 


• 


FALL 


1981 


1 


SPRING 


1982 


Grade 


N 


Number' 
Passinq 


Percent 
Passing 


1 N 


Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 


103 


41 


39.8 


139 


89 


64.0 


10 


60 


34 o 


56.7 


58 


50 


86.2 


11 


45 


38 


84.4 • 


37 


34 


91.9 


12 


6 


6 


100.0 


3 


3 


100.0 


Total 


214 


119 


55.6 


237 


176 


74.2 



Seventy-one percent of the total number of students participating in the 
program were reported to have taken a math course in the fall; 79 percent 
were enrolled in this subject in the spring semester. 

Fifty-five percent of the students taking math courses in the fall passed 
these courses; 74 percent of the students taking math courses in the spring 
achieved passing grades. 

.Impressive gains, exceeding 80 percent passing rates, were achieved by 
eleventh and twelfth qraders in. the fall, and by tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth graders i.n the spring semester. 
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TABLE 20 

.Number and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Science 







FALL 19B1 






SPRING 


1982 


Grade 


.* N 


Number 
Passing 


/ 

Percent 
passing 


N 


Number- 
Passi ng 


Percent 
Passing- 


9- j 


82 


« I 


52.4 


119 


75 


63.0 


10 


51 




92.2 


54 


45 . 


83.3 


11 


17 


14 | 


82.4" 


16 


\ . 


93.8 


12 


1 


1 / 


100.0 


1 


1 


100.0 

< 


Total 


151 


105 J 


69.5 


190 


136 , 


71.2 



. Fifty percent of the total number of students participating in the program 
were reported to have takenja science course in the fall; 63 percent were 
enrolled in this type of cojurse in the spring semester. 

. Almost seventy percent of t/he students taking science courses in the fall 
passed these courses; 71. 2\ percent of t\\$ students taking science courses 
in the spring achieved passing grades. 

.'In both the fall an! sprir/g "terms, more than 80 percent of students in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades achieved passing grades. 
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.TABLE 21 



^ Number^ and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made E'xami nations in Social Studies 



* 


• 


FALL 1981 


1 




. SPRING 


1982 , 






Number 


1 

Percent • | 




Number 


m 

Percent 


Grade ~ 


, N . 


Passi ng ■• 


'Passing | 
I 


N . 


Passi ng 


Passinq 




•98 


27 . 

• 


27.6 


137 


80 


- ,68". 4 


10 • 


67 » 


• 

31 


46.3 • ' 


71 




80.3 


11 


« 

.40' • 


, 28 


70. p 


46 


'43 ' 


93.5 . , 


1* 


6 ' 


3 


50.0 . 


6 




• '"83.3 ' 

* 


Total 


211 


89 

4 . 


42.1 • 


260- 


• • 

185 

1 4 


71.1 



Seventy percent of the total number of student? participating in the.praqcafl 
were reported to have £aken a social studies course in the fall; 87 percent 
were enrolled in this subject in the 'spring 'semester. v 

1 Forty-two percent of the students takinq social studies courses in the fa«11 
achieved a passinq qrade, whereas seventy-one percent of the students takinq c 
social studies in the sprin/r passed; , - f 



TABLE 22 ^ 
Number and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Native Language 



* 




FALL 


1981 






SPRING 


1982 


0 

Grade 


N 


Number 
Passinq 




Percent 
PaS'Sifnq 


M. 


Number 
Passi nq 


Percent 
Passinq 


' 9 • 

< 


107 


• 64 




59.8 


, 142 


< 

96 


67.6 


10 




52 




77.6 / 


71 


60 


84.5 


41 


46 


37 '.. 




80,4 


38/ 


37 


97.4 .' 


12 




3 




60.0 


• 7 


5 , 

t 


71.4 




• «**' 














Total 


22-5 


156 




69.4 


258 . 


198 


76.7 



Seventy-five percent of the total number v of students participating in 
the program took a native language course in the fall; 86 percent were 
enrolled in th.is subject in the spring semester.* 

*Sixty-n*ine percent /of the students taking native language courses in 
the fall achieved passing grades; 77 percent of the studen£^-t«rirffig 
native language course^ in* the spring 1 achieved*passing afSfaes. - ^ 
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TABLE 23 

Attendance Percentages of Program Students by Grade 
Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 71.9 



Grade , 




N 


Mean* 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 




9 




115 


83.3 


. 18.4 


< 


10 




69 


91.8 


» 10. 1 




11 






' 93.9, 


6.0 




12 




8 


• 93.3 


4.8 




, Total 




242 


88.3 


14.8 





. The total mean percentage of attendance is 16.4 percentage points higher 
than that of the school as a whole, achieving the program's Objectives in 
this area. ^f 7 

. The mean percentage of attendance increases from grade 9 .to 10 and from 
10 to 11/ and remains approximately stable from grade into 12. 

. The decreasing nutober*s of students reported by grade suggests that selection 
• factors may explain* at least in part the increase in attendance rates. -It 
is possible that students with lower attendance fates may leave the program , 
(and/or the scho<51 Rafter the ninth grade ; leaving the more successful students. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS . 
Knowledge of English Syntax 

In both fall and spring terms,- program students achieved the program's 
objective by mastering an average of one curricular objective per month of 
, instruction as measured by pre- and post-administrations of the CREST test. 
In both terms, the largest gains were made by' students with the lowest pre-test 
scores, and by students given Levels I and II -of the test. 

Reading in Spanish 

With the exception of a very small group (2) of twelfth graders, students 
at all grade and test levels made gains in Spanish reading achievement which, 
were statistically significant. The actual mean gains were large, ranging 
from 15.6 to 23 raw^score pojnts. On the whole, the project's objective was 
attained in this area. 

Achievement in Mathematics 

In^e fall term, program students achieved an overall passing rate of 
55.6 percent on teacher-made tests of mathematics, a rate considerably^ bel ow 
the 70 percent criterion level. Of those tested, ninth graders demonstrated/ 
the lowest performance, while eleventh and twelfth g^|rs surpassed the 
criterion level. ^In the spring', the overall passing rate was 74 percent, which 

♦ « j 

surpassed the program's objective. Of those tested in spring, only the ninth 

** m 
graders, achieved a passing rate below 7p percent. In all, ninth graders 

appeared to experience the, greatest difficulty, as has been noted in previous 

years* The higher achievement rates in the upper grades may be due in part 

to student attrition. 
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Achievement in Science ' 

Students in both fall and spring semesters achieved rates of .success which 
equalled or surpassed the program's objective of a 70, percent passing rate 
(overall passing rates were 69.5 percent in the fall and 71.2 percent in the 
spring). Achievement was, however, depressed by the performance of tjje ninth 
graders, who achieved* passing rates of 52 and 63 percent in the fall a^d spring 
terms, respectively. Students in the other grades achieved rates which sur- 
passed 82 percent in both semesters. 




Achievement in Social Studies 

The pattern of achievement in this area is similar to that reported above. 
Students achieved an overall passing rate of 42 percent in the fall, and 71 
percent in the spring, meeting the criterion only in the second term of the 
year. The performance of the ninth-grade group was especially low, as was 
that of tenth and twelfth graders ifi the fall term. 

Achievement in Native-Language Courses 

Generally, the program objective was attained by students in both semes-* 

ters. Ninth graders showed the lowest- passing rates (60 and 68 percent) 

m 

while the eleventh graders achieved the highest (SO^and 97 percent 'in fall ■ 

4 

and spring, respectively). « 

* Attendance ♦ ■ *» t . 

The attendance rate of program students was considerably higher, than the 

72 percent reported for the school ^as a whole. The prQgram s^stantially 
surpassed its objective tn this area. 

4 




VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

In last year's evaluation, the school principal was reported, to have 
identified several areas for program" focus during 1981-82, These areas were 
curriculum development, staff development with particular attention to Ian- 
guage usage in the classroom, vocational and career education, and the improve- 
ment of relations between bilingual program and mainstream faculty members. 

The 1981-82 visits to the program coupled with the documented data pro- 
vided by the-staff reveal that several important steps were taken in the above- 
mentioned areas. The assistant principal assumed an active role in the revision 
of all courses of study and in the acquisition of new instructional materials. 
Additionally, progress was made toward. the implementation of last year's 
recommendation regarding the use of science laboratories by bilingual students. 
These activities were consonant with the goals the principal had set for 1981- 
82 at the close of the 1981 school year. 

The reports of class observations prepared by the assistant principal 
demonstrate tffat the language policy the school has adopted was closely 
monitored throughout the year. Moreover, the instructional process that was 

i 

observed reaffirmed that the language policy was being implemented in the 
classes visited. 

The interface between content-area curricula and career and vocational 
education was not evident in program data and materials rev.iewed. "This area 
appears to be in need of further planning and programming. Another majqr area 
for program concern continues to be finding the most effective way of working^ 
with those students who are overage and have limMted literacy skills in their 
native language, as well a^ those students who are limited- in both Spanish and 
English. „ \ 
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During the site visits, the evaluator found no evidence of probfems be- 
tween mainstream and bilingual faculty. 

The strengths of the prdgram are many and its accomplishments, besides 
being impressive, outnumber the shortcomings mentioned above. 

Some of the outstanding gualities of the program ar*e the dedication of 
the staff toward the goal of building a solid academic program that is re- 
sponsive to the diverse educational needs of the students served. 

Recommendations 

On the basis of visits made to Morris, the following recommendations are 
offered: 

1. that the project concentrate more attention on the implementation 
of career and vocational education in the content areas, and supplement it 1 
with a structured guidance program using a workshop format with materials 
available from publishers and the ERIC Clearinghouse for Vocational and 
Career Education; 

2. that attention be given to revise the curriculum and instructional 
strategies used with immigrant students who have limited literacy skills in 
their native language; 

3. that attention be given to developing an intensive basic skills 
program, focussing on English reading and writing,^ coupled with Engfish-l-an- 
guage instruction in the content area§*Tfor those students limited in both 
Spanish and English; 1 



( 
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4. that the resource specialist identify, through the National 
Clearinghouse on Bilingual EducatiorTand other similar organization , instruc- 
tional materials particularly relevant to overage students with literacy skills 
problems; 

5. that the guidance staff consider developing a counseling program 
particularly geared to truants using techniques of behavior modification (e.g. 
contracts, modeling, positive reinforcement) and values clarification; 

6. that the staff document regularly what teaching and counseling 
techniques are^particularly effective in working with students who* are overage 
and have limited literacy skills; * 

7. that memoranda geared toward staff development be continued, 

and' that they be supplemented with more informal contacts between the admini- 
strative staff and faculty to generate more two-way communication and feed- 
back ; 

8. to include the participation Of the family assistant and parapro- 
fessionals in monthly meetings and staff development activities; and 

9. to continue and increase student-centered activities such as the 
newsletter, bilingual student of the month, and 'other related activities that 
reinforce the students 1 self-confidence and increase the visibility of the 

. program. 
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MCPRIS HIGH SCHOOL 
FRANCES VAZQUEZ, PRINCIPAL 



APPENDIX A 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES /ESL/B I LINGUAL DEPARTMENT 
G. Materon, Assistant °rincipa1-Supervisicr 



Bulletin if 20 



TO: ALL UPPER LEVEL ESL AND TRANSITIONAL COURSE TEACHERS 

FROM: G. Materon, Assistant Principal - Supervision 

R£:. PREPARATION FOR THE JUNE 1982 ENGLISH CITYWIOE §2 - 
Compositions and Literary Essays 



ERIC 



The writing part of the English Citywide amounts to 50 
points. It consists of two parts: one, an expository type 
composition of 150 to 200 words in which a general topic(s) 
are provided and students are asked to provide an organized 
response; and two, a literary essay in which students either 
(1) write 100 to 150 words about a designated aspect (i.e. 
ending, characterization, etc.) of a play, novel, or a 
stot% or (2)wri te two paragraphs of about 60 words each des- 
cribing a given aspect of two" poems or two short stories. In 
all literary essays students must name the specific titles,* , 
and authors* • > , i * • ~' r ' , , ^ 

For students to undertake the writing part, they must 
be helped through structured lessons: 

1. to understand that the writing of & paragraph 
requires an Arrangement of sentences in a 
logical order, permitting a flow of events. 

2. to use transitory expressions to permit a 
flpw of events and to ma+:e a more unified 
paragraph (Attached is' a listing of tran- 
sitional words) 

3. to write ^scriptive paragraphs that answer 
the questions of "what, who, where, how, 
when, and why". 

4. to select appropriate opening and closing 
\J sentences. 

5. to proofread accurately. 

6. to planjftie main ideas of 'several paragraphs 
to bui >cl a unified essay. 

Attached .are a class set of composition and literary 
essays taken from the previous Citywide examination. Adopt 
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them to your particular ^class and circumstances. For example, 
AVE might substitute poems or stories on flight. Students may 
read novels or stories on aviation as a term project and/or 
report^ f 

i 

You will also find attached a list of 25 topics for com- 
positions that hopefully may create interest in students 
toward writing. 
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Addition: 
Example: 



Summary 
(or restatement) 



Conclusion: 

Comparison: 
Contrast: 

Cause: 
Time: 



TRANSITIONAL WORDS 



Too, also, furthermore, similarly, moreover, besides, 
again, in addition. 

For example, for instance , to illustrate, that is, namely, 
such as. 



That 1 is, in conclusion, to conclude, in other words, in 
short, in brief, to sum up, on the whole, finally. 

$p, therefore, thus, accordingly, consequently; as a 
result,^ hence, for this reason. 

Likewise, similarly, the same way, 

But, however, Nevertheless, on the other hand, conversely, 
on the contrary! by contrast, in spite of, despite, yet, 
otherwise, at tne same. time, although, - if . 

Since, because, if$ unless, "when. 

After, afterward, before, as long as, once, until,- when, 
whenever, stilly then, nexi^ meanwhile, presently, eventually, 
later, finally. 



Place: Above, below, next to, beyond, before, there, whatever. 
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MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL -FOREIGN LANGUAGES/ ESL/6ILINGUAL DEPARTMENT 

FRANCES 7A10UEZ, PRINCIPAL G. Materon,. Assistant Prjncipal-Supervision 

25 SITUATIONS TO THINK AND '/RITE ;30Uf 

Use one of the following situations in an essay or short story. 



IMAGINE THAT . . . 

everyone only lived until age 25 • 

you could trade in your body for a now one evety year. 

all food came in the form of a. pill. 

books wero outlawed. • 

mirrors never existed. 

animal A could speak' human language. 

humans returned to the barton -system, 

dogs and cats were suddenly' smarter than their owners ' 

everyone had to live underground 

you never needed any sleep 

people grew younger instead of older 

you could relive onq day in the past > t 

a transatlantic highway connected North America and Europe 

everyone looked exactly the same 

the only colors in the world were white and black 

people could become invisible at will m 

humans could live on land and under water without special equipment 
photographs came to life 1 as you looked at them 
. you could always toll what- was going to happen in the next five minutes 
television and movies were suddently outlawed 
everyone were self -educated^ 
students could lfcave school at the age of 12 
you wore born and had always lived in a space station 
you could swap places with another person for a week 
there were only one -phild in every family 
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MORRIS HIGH JCHOOL 
Frances Va-zquez, Principal 



FpREIGN LANGUAGES/ ESL/BILI NGUAL ^DEPARTMENT * 1 
George Materon, Assistant Principal - Supervision 



APPENDIX B 



February 10, 1982 



apartment Bulletin No, 6 
Writing Sanples • 



Dear Colleagues: 

* Please prepare writing samples for each of your classes. As per polycy, 
eacH p^eee nrast be teacher corrected, a letter grade given^arid/or comment 
written by teacher and completely rewritten by the student onJ8*s x 11 compo- 
sition paper. 



Al ; l writing should be done as homework assignments so as not to t^tke 
up class time. | 

Teachers are then to collfect both copies and keep them *on file /for 
collection by me. I < • 

The schedule for collection of writing samples is: 

* February Writjing Samples - due Monday, March 1st 



March WritingiSamples 
ApriV Writing jSamples 
May Writing Samples 



due Monday, March 29th 
due Monday, Ma\/ 3rd 
due Monday, May 31st 



Some p suggestions for topics! are found below. You'll notice'that many 
areas overlap. t . 

Foreign Language 

1. Resuipe of a story; article; speech 

2.. Letter to pen pal; request for money from f>ar£nts 

3.' Newspaper article - human interest; current ^vents 

rt " * ^ — ' r of famous person; ^)f teacher in the school 



4. Biography of each other; 

5» Weather report 

6. Conclusion to a story 

7. Horoscope - Your "good" 



/ 



ESL 
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nd "bad" luck 

8. Who art 1? ancthSf student In class; a/' famous person 

9. Stimulating topic - (Dealing with students' everyday reality) 



1. A new ending for the story you read 

2. A diary entry based on narrative 

3. ' A dialogue based on narrative 

4. A news bulletin based on narrative 

5. A letter which one character of the story might write to another 

6. An advertisement suggested by the story 

7. A description of a character in the story 
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8. A fitting epitaph for a character 

9. Interview parents, teachers, friends *for.-detai is. of their experiences 

10. Write letters to friends in another country telliftg-them what you are 
doing here,. ' • • , ' ' ' « . •.*••' 

11. Describe school rules for newly admitted foreign students 



Mathematics 



V 



„. iv. ExplaTn a mathematical concept and vocabulary •* 
2. Ask stftdents to write original problems for the class to solve 
, 3. Report On lives of mathematicians * 

4. Describe how mathematical knowledge affects everyday life in at least 
3 ways. * 
Science* b - i ^ ' , • •' ' ' * • ' 

T. 'Advertisement (for scientific 'product') ' ' 

2. , Cla$"s newspaper. - based' on unit of work -» 

3. • Daily diary -on observation of some long-term project (e.g., growth 

of a plant from a seek, etc.) , v 

;4. Group term project - the class is broken up into small groups early 
. , - • in the term., fcach group, is "given a specific topic to* research and 
write up. "/fKjs.Js to be .read to.the class as. a whole. / (H*>w plants 
make fQ$h$ fldwTsface stations Jre prepared in orbit.) ' / ' , 
. Individual projects - a report is'made on^someH'bpic that requires . v 
. research »(How f a camera works) 

6,. Letters requesting iriformati on s * ^ -* : 

7. Written ^review, of scientific T.V. ^program , ' • 

Social Stud ies r . ' . 
■ /* . 

IT ■#*»'. 

1.. Make a diao%entry ' ' ' 

2. Prepare a news broadcast 

'3. Wrote an advertisement. 1 

4. Write an editorial ' 

5. Write a job prospectus • ' « • • r ; 

6. Write a letter § . , ' ? . : 

7. Write a petition - c 

8. A Group term project* ^ 

* 9. Individual Project,* - ' v * 

10. Letters .requesting 'information ' 

11. * Letters- to political figures^ 

1% Wrife Icing lost lettfer from person who lived a Tong time ago. 
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FRANCES VAZQUEZ, PRINCIPAL 



Observation Of: i'IMMMMP Class: ESL 11R 

Date of Observation: April 27, 1982 Room: 4Q1 

Post Observation Date: April 30, 1982 Time: 7:55 - 8:30 

Date of Report: May 12,, 1982 Register': 12 

•Present : 9 
4 — ■ Late: 4 



The aim of your ESL 11R class pn April £7, 1982 was: 
"Can you read numbers in English accurately?" ' 



APPENDIX C 



' The Do- Now consisted of writing the numerical symbols for five written 



• number 



'. At 7:5J,*several students were called upon to read their responses. " 
New numbers were placed on the board and* the children asked to say fhejn in . 
complete sentences: "The number is eight hundred and thirty-eight." 

Jo clarify any difficulty, the place order of numbers^ was reviewed 
(thousands, hundr/eds, tens, and ones)# / 

| •» * ° 

The purpose/of the day's lesson was discussed. The students -would practice 
the reading, of numbers father than concentrate on practicing addition.* The 
symbofs +, xJ and^ i were reviewed, y . 

% ; The class was asked to' takejout the^revioos day ^s worksheet, They were \ 
"ijtetrticted to read the/numbers fbbrtd fh "the calculation (eug. "Sixty minus 
thirty-fljree equals twenty-seven"), T^- students workfed oh ten problems in 
>this^fashion. / . %1t * ' r -* *c * J / • , , . . * 

\* . , V« * *' - ' . ,\ . ' ' • ♦ " . ' * 

The. difference between addition and subtraction was elicited from the l group 
before thecUss, began to work oo~the ,-seconcL sheet, of addition problems. This 
sheet was handled in the sarnie way as the- first, , • • /t 1 

• * 

As a culminating activity, the uses' of numbers were reviewed: time telling, 
calendars, etc. The numbers used in time telling wer*e handled orally .and written 
on the board. * 

4 * 

For homework, students were directed to complete the writing of the numbers 

found on the worksheet. - * 

Among the many 'fine points in t'his lesson were the following: 

1. Oneaspect of V good; lesson is- that it integrates the different 1 
Mparts into a coherent whole. Your Do-Now led directly into' the 
Jdcty's lesson. The previous* day 1 s Work was used to practice, with 
and was further used for the homework assignment. • The sufnmary 
related what was accomplished into allied area of time telling. 
Finally, your overall purpose of integrating what is accomplished 
in your class with the content areas of mathematics, science, 
and socia,l studies is commendable and educationally sound. s 
♦ Excellent! . 
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2. Although the first period finds most students somewhat sluggish, 
you strove mightly to awaken the students 1 interest and to get 
all to participate. 

As I have often witnessed in- your classes, there is a healthy tone 
that encourages student participation and sharing. 

» 

3. Your purpose was to help students to learn ttf road numbers. The 
lesson provided ample time for oral practice. Throughout the 
lesson you provided many opportunities for students to participate 
on many levels. 

j 

At our post observation conference on April 30\ 1982, the following 
suggestions were made: 

r L It is a school goal to enhance students' .abil i ty to write. We 
1 can do, this by alternating oral and writing exercises during the 
•lesson. Insist that students write their own answers in their 
notebooks while a child writes on the blackboard. Dictation 
exercises are also useful. * 

• v 

2. Attendance should be, taken within the first few minutes of the 
beginning of the 'period. \ 

- • :The les*<Jti went well aqd botji *aM : the students' accomplished .* 
the aim. You may x wish*t6 consider alternative approaches in \ 
future .lemons, Cr^o^a\ drills repeated at an even increasing^ * 
rate helps wake the classed gets the "juice:; flowing". Games ' 
such as Buzz, .etc., played with numbers can reinforce the concepts 
you 1 re teaching without the students even begin cware th^they 
are learning and practicing. You 1 !! find many useful games in the 
bulletin given to you. 

In summary, this w*s a fine lesson. Students left ,the class with an 
enhanced ability to handle numbers. The aim was achieved. 




Frances Vazquez, ) . George Materon 

PRINCIPAL ./ Assistant Print 



Yours truly, /- 



Assistant Principal J Supervision * 
POREIGN LANGUAGE/ESL/BILINGUAL DEPARTMENT 



I have deceived and read a copy of this observation 'and ^understand that 
a copy will 'be placed lin my school* file, ■ V. * 
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CUE PRINCIPAL SPEAKS 
, # by MaroLa Llaberes 

I was sort of nervous when I went 
to Ms. Vazquez 1 office to interview • 
her. She made me feel at ease very- 
soon. 

Ms. Vazquez was Assistant Principal 
of the Bilingual Department when 
Mr. Wiggan, who was then Principal, 
wanted to retire. Ms. Vazquez became 
Principal in September,, 1979- 

The first thing she did was to get 
some discipline in the school. A lot 
of students were walking in the hall- 
ways. -She felt it Would* be a better 
teaching- leamixjg process if teachers 
and student's felt secure. 

She felt that attendance had to 
improve. At that time the attendance 
of students' ran about 60 - 68f>. She 
wanted more kids coning to school. 
Attendance is now* 82$. 

4 Ms. Vazquez stated, "I also care 
about Classroom instruction; that'.s 
why I go to classrooms when the class 
is ''in progress . I want to. make* sure v ' 
that teachers are doing their best." 

Ms. Vazquez, whb as a teacher was 
coordinator of several programs, a 
grade advisor 'and chairman of program- 
ming, likes the school and the kids. 
The building, she says, "...looks* 
like a castle. It is beautiful!" 
She enjoys seeing thing^ that are 
successful. 

There have been several new pro- 
grams started at Morris since she 
became Principal. The Med Tech pro- 
gram is for students interested in 
working with doctors or in a lab- 
oratory as assistants. The Cccsmmi- 
cations Humanities Arts Progr am 
(CHAP) is for students who are , 
interested in the field of comnruni- • 
cations (acting, broadcasting, etc.) 
Aviation and First Aid courses are 
for students who are interested in 
the aerospace and health care 
industries . 
(Cont. on P. 2) 
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NUESTEA DIRECTORA HABIA 

^ , por Marcia Lluberes 

Me sentia aJ.go nerviosa cuando fui a la 
oficina de la Srta. Vazquez £ara entrevds-* 
tayla. Ella me hizo sentirme t ran qui la 
rapidamente. 

la JSrta. Vazquez era Vice Directora del 
Departamento Bilingvie en 1979 cuando el 
Sr. Wiggaja, entonces Director, se quiso 
retirar. La Srta. Vazquez se convi*ti6 
en Directora en septiembre, 1979. 

lo primerp que ella hizo fue poper 
disciplina en la escuela. Muchos alumnos 
caminaban por los pasillos. Ella opin.6 que 
el prbceso educative serfa mejor si los 
maestrps y los estudi antes se sentian 
seguros^i 

Ella cre£a que la asistencia debfa de 
mejorar. En^aquel entonces la asistencia 
era de un 60 - 68#. Ella querfa que mas 
estudi antes vinieran a la escuela. Asis- 
tencia ahora es de un 82$. 

** La Srta, Vazquez jtflmrf', "Tambien me 
prebcupa la educaci6n en el salon de clases; 
por eso yoy a los salones cuandp se estan 
dahdor-las -clases. Quiero asegurarme que 
los maestros estan haciendo el mejor esfuerza 

La Srta. Vazquez, la cual fue maestr^; 
fue coordinadora de varios pro gramas, conse- 
Jera>de grado y Jefa de programacion, gusta 
de la escuela y los estudi ante*. £1 ' 
edificio, "...parece un Castillo. Es 
hermoso!" Ella disfruta viendo cosas que 
tienen exito. 



Varios programas i&tevos ban comenz&do 
-am" Morris desde que ella se convintio en la 
Directora. El programa Med Tech es para 
estudi antes interesados en trabajar con 
doctores o en lAo^atorios como asistentes. 
El Communications Humanities Arts Program 
(CHAP) es para estudi antes interesados en 
el campo de las comunicaciones^ (actuacitfn, 
di fusion, etc.)* Los cursos de aviaciony 
Primeroa Auadlios (^irst Aid) son para 
estudi antes interesados en la industria 
aeroespacial'y en las industrias rela- 
cionadas con la salud. 

r 

* i 

(Cont. en P. 2) 

- i 
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PRINCIPAL (Cont.) 

Our Principal is stressing career 
exploration in all the programs so 
that students become aware that 1 
things they are doing in class NOW 
vill help them find a job in the 
FUTURE. 

One of the things that has been 
difficult to improve is the physical - 
condition of the school. She hopes 
that the roof can be fixed and the 
vails painted. 

She will continue to find more 
courses that meet the needs of 
. students and look into new programs 
that give students more chances to 
succeed! 

Before leaving I asked MsL Vazquez 
for advice to students. She responded: 
"Come to school every day. / Stay in 
school until you graduate. | As soon 
as you can, get to know the career you 
are interested in so that Jyou begin 
to get specialized training. It in- ^ 
creases your chances of getting a job." 

* * * * * 

SOARD OP ESTIMATE £0 DECIDE 
% MOBECS LAHDMAKK DESIGKAHOH 
. by Rail Santiago 

The New York City Board of Estimate 
is scheduled to meet sometime in July 
'to decide the fate of Morris High 
Schoql f s campaign to be declared a~ 
historic ' landmark • 

This is the final .stage of a long 
and difficult struggle on the part 
of Mb. Cynthia Huyler, English, 
teacher, and all of those faculty 
members, parents, and students who 
have worked with^her. 

.Ms. Huyler* with the able assistance 
of,Ma. Loscalzo; guidance counselor, 
has directed a campaign ^to haVe Morris 
declared a building of historic signi- 
ficance and architectural beauty. She^ 
has put in many hours of. her own time 
' for the last 2 years/in-order to 
achieve this designation! 

She requested and was granted two 

hearings by the Landmarks Preservation 
Ccnfaission at City Hall. This tire- 
less lady recruited many students, 
(Cont, on P. 3) 



DIRECTORS (Cont.) 

i 

Nuestra Directora jest£ enfatizando la 
exploraci6n de posibles carreras en 
todos los programas' para que los alumnos 
se^den cuenta que las coasas que ellos 
hacen en clase AHORA les ayudaran a 
encontrar trabajo en el FUTOPO. 

Una de las cosas que ha sido- difjfcil 
mejorar es la-condicion f&ica £e la 
escuela. Ella tiene la esperanza de que 
el techo sea arreglado y \tz pcredes 
pintadas. 

Ella va a continuar buscando mas cursos 
que llenen las necesidades de los estu- 
di antes y explorar nuevos programas que 
ofrezcan a los estudi antes mas oportuni- 
dades de 6dto. 

-** * 

Antes de ptartir, le pedf a, la Directora 
un consejo-para los estudi antes. Ella 
contest 6: "Ven a la escuela todos los * 
dias . Permanece en la? escuela hasta que< 
te graddes. En cuanto puedas aprende 
sobre la carrera que te interesa para 
que puedas recibir entrenamiento 
especializado. Eso aumerjts; \ 
oportunidades de conseguir uri trabajo. 11 



Asistencia 
La Escuela 



. Conocimiento 
+ de Carreras 
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